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ANNA MEETS OSCAR 


‘e've been getting a lot of unexpected publicity these days, 
and can use it to good advantage. We're referring, of course, to 
the commentators, news columns, editorials in the newspapers and 
magazines dealing with our reactions to the reevaluation of Stalin 
in the USSR. 

Arent there progressive or liberal friends or neighbors or shop- 
mates of- yours who would be curious now about our re- 
actions to the present developments on the Soviet Union, and isn’t 
this the time to get after them to subscribe? 

Our New York Freedom of the Press Committee leaders think 
so, and are preparing for an intensive two weeks to put the circula- 
tion drive here for 6,500 Worker subs and 1,200 Daily Worker subs 
over the top by April 7. — 

| That's the date for reaching goals in New York, and for a city- 
wide conference !of active eampaign workers to talk over the results 
of the campaign and plan the next steps in promoting circulation. 

Subs received over the weekend include 61 for The Worker 
and 7 for the Daily Worker from Chicago; 10 Worker and 7 Daily 
Worker from Buffalo. 


MAKING HAY IN THE SUN 
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Winston, Green Get 
3-Year Sentences 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

Gilbert Green and Henry Winston, National Communist: 
Party leaders, were sentence dto three years in prison yester-) 
day by U. S. District Judge Archie Dawson, in addition to 
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Ee on 


Foster Hearing 
Off to Thursday 


the five-year prison sentences the 
two are serving under a 1948 
Smith Act convictions. 


illness. 


GNANTI, Italian star who won the Academy Award 
| for her performance in “Rose Tattoo,” with the king-size replica}-of 
her Oscar, presented to her in Rome. She had been unable to at- 
tend the Academy proceedings in Hollywood because of her son's 


‘Okay Law 
To Compel 
Immunity” 


WASHINGTON, March 26 
'—The Supreme Court agreed 


today to review the convic- 
tion of Junius Scales and Claude 
M. Lightfoot, convicted under the 
Smith Act membership clause. 

On the other hand, the Supreme 
Court by 7 to 2 ruled that the gov- 
ernment may force witnesses to 
testify in “national security” cases. 

Junius Scales is a grand-nephew 
of A. M. Scales, who was governor 
of North Carolina from 1885 to 
1889. He has been a -Communist 
leader in the Carolinas and Ten- 
nessee. 

Lightfoot, Negro Communist 
leader, is executive secretary of 
the Party's Illinois’ branch. 

Scales and Lightfoot were con- 
victed. under the Smith Act pro- 
vision which makes it unlawful to 
be a member of an organization 
“dedicated to the violent over- 
throw of the government if the 
member is aware of this aim.” 

The court will hear arguments 
and hand down a written opinion 


The charge against them was 
that they failed to appear in court 
July 2, 1951 to begin serving the 
ive-year sentences. 

Before the Judge imposed sen- 
tence, Winston and Green: ad- 
dressed the court to explain why 
they had been a political refugee 
for nearly five years. 

“Without understanding _ this 
there is no understanding of my 
actions,” Green told the court. 

Green assailed U. S. Attorey 


— 


Hearings yesterday on a show. 
cause order why William Z. Fos-| 
ter, national chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, should not be 
brought to trial under the Smith 
Act were postponed until Thurs- 
day, 10:30 a.m. in U. S. Court, 
Room 318, Foley Square. ° Judge’ 
Archie Dawson will preside at the 
hearing. 

David L. Freedman attorney for) 
Foster, indicated that he will seek! Sters situation in 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


Beck Organizing Pian 
Enters Teamster Fight 


More fuel has been dumped into the smoldering Team- 
New York, and indications are it may be-| 


later on the validity of the “mem- 
bership” clause. 

The two. applicants claimed, 
among other things, that the law 
constitutes “guilt by association” 
and impairs the constitutional 
right of free speech. They also 
argued that provision of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 (the 
McCarran Act) repealed the “mem- 
'bership” clause. 
| The 1950 statute provides that 
neither Communist Party meni- 


|come red-hot in the near future for the 125,000-member . 
~~ ‘bership nor office-holding shall in 


Paul Williams as a man who + | 


ed and squatted 
ed and sq 


Keapcity 2.500 began to 


“twisted his facts to fit his pic- 
ture.” He pointed out that it was 
ae accident” cont ay Anglo- 
xon jurisprudence only four : 
gons were charged wit setae! 
contempt for failiag to surrender 
to serve a prison sentence. These 
rsons, he pointed out, were de- 
eailants in the 1948 Smith Act 
trial. 
_ He said he failed to obey the 
court order in an effort to “alert 
the people to the dangers against 


; 


an adjournment of the order. 
Be 


our country.” 

“I hope the book I wrote while 
I was away will clear up what the 
Communist aspire to and what 
their aim is for their country,” 
Green told the Judge. 

“Whether men agree or disagree 
with my action,” he said, “it was 
not in contempt of this court, but 
a patriotic action.” 

Tedes Dawson interrupted to 

(Continued on Page 8) ) 


labor organization. 

Mass organizing by the Team- 
sters in the New York area has 
been brought right into the pic- 
ture. The jockeying and maneuver- 
ing in the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters produced Dave 
Beck’s proposition Sunday of a 
special headquarters in New York 
to take over organizing drives 
among 50,000 to 75,000 workers 
away from the Teamsters Joint 
Council—and presumably, also out 


: 


of the hands of Teamsters vice-| itself constitute a violation of that 
a and general organized | o, any other criminal law. 
mas Hickey, who has been in) jy upholding Scales’ conviction, 
charge. the Fourth U. S. Circuit Court of 
Beck, in saying he was — Appeals ruled that mere member- 
to put $500,000 into a New York/ship is not a crime but “member- 
organizing drive, did not refer to ship with knowledge of the crim- 
those campaigns already under| inal purpose of the organization 
way in the taxi industry and remains a crime.” 
among government employes. In the U. S. Supreme Court 
A Teamster local has organized) ruling.on the 1954 compulsory im- 


{Continued on Page 8) (Continued on Page 8) 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
It was almost like being in 


Montgomery,. Ala. all over 


‘again. People began tricklin 
oy ; tie Churcly the man who, the Rev. Gardner 


into Concord Baptist 


on Putnam and Marcy Aves.| 72 


in Brooklyn, Sunday at 2:30 
for a 3:30 meeting. At 3:30 
3 oom only, and the 


come to hear 


applaud. oot him to the. “borough: of 
Rey.| Brooklyn, home of the. world 


Martin Luther King, Jr., leader of 
the 50,000 Montgomery Negroes 
who have conducted a 99 percent 


effective boycott of that city’s buses 
for more than 16 weeks. This was 


lor, pastor of Concord, said, 
“given us a new confidence in 
ourselves.” . : 


was standing r James L. Hicks, managing edj-|ti 

audience, which sat, stood, perch-jtor of the New York Amsterdam 
in- every available| News hailed Rev. King as “the king 
the basement auditorium|of Negro leadership,” and wel- 


champions (the baseball Dodgers).” 
Rev. King, 27-year-old pastor of 

Montgomery's Dexter Avenue 

tist Church, who was a small 


when many of the ministers who 


the Confederacy,” he said, - 
with a wry smile, | 
been quiet for a 


lon e xe a r. 
but it’s nebewiteters Rep Sen: | 


Brooklyn Hails the Champion from Montgomery 


“We feel in ‘'Montgomery,” 
young minister explained to his 
enthusiastic audience, “that we 
have found a new method 


The decision in Montgomery to 
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STUDENTS FROM BOYS TOW 
age. The annual Passover ceremonies, 


_last night. 


jaa 


in 


WN; in Jer by Jews 


, gather on Mount Zion, er a Passover pilgrim- 
throughout the world, began at sundown 


ARABS SEEK DELAY ON UN PEACE MISSION 


Assail Army Lag on 
Discharge Reform 


It has been more than eight weeks since Defense De-; 


partment counsel Mansfield Sprague promised to reform 
Army security risk procedures, but the Army continues its 


old procedures, according to the 
Servicemen’s Defense Committee, 
217 W. 18th St. 


Sprague’s promises, which in- 
cluded honorable discharges — tor 
two full years of honorable serv- 
ice, were contained in a letter 
Jan. 29 to Sen. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 


The defense committee is spon- 


soring a postcard campaign to De-'| Committee an 


fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 
Rep. Eméznuel Celler (D-Lib- 
NY) in a letter to Wilson, de- 
clared the Army's changes “appear 

at best to be insignificant.” 
. for the Army to induct a 


young man into service and then 


charge him with- pre-service activ- 


Celler wrote. 


Celler challenged the “new pro-|, 


cedures” which base separation on 
the character of service only if a 
soldier has completed his “tour of 
duty,” but lets pre-induction ac- 
tivities determine the character of 
his discharge if he is separated 
earlier. 

Eight soldiers with counsel from 
the Emergency Civil Liberties 
other atiomeys, 


‘instituted a test case last October 


challenging the discharge proceed- 
ings. Bernstein, Stanley Anuser, 
Bertram Lessuck, David and Jona- 
than Lubell, Bernard J. Radoff, 
Samuel Suckow and Rudolph 
Thomas. 

A decision on the jurisdiction} 4 


ities leading to less than an anes civil courts in regard to dis- 
able discharge is for the Army to charges is now pending in the 


engage in a form of meres sd 


"Court of Appeals. 


MINERS’ JOURNAL HITS GOP, 
BUT SAYS DEMOS DO LITTLE 


WASHINGTON, March 26.— beat the drums:for Ike.” 


The United Mine Workers Journal, 
declaring * ‘no punches should 
pulled” out of mistaken sympathy 
in appraising the President’s rec- 
ord, attacks the administration on 
both its domestic and foreign 
policy. 

The lengthy editorial also noted 
that the Democrats, although in 
control of both houses, “have of- 
fered little that is constructive.” 


The bulk of the editorial is 
aimed at the GOP, however, to in- 
dicate the union headed by John 
L. Lewis is not likely to give any 


support to an Eisenhower can-| 


didacy. But the Journal warns that 
Eisenhower will be “a hard man 
to beat, especially if the Demo- 
crats permit his popularity to over- 
shadow the real issue: What has 
the Eisenhower administration 
done for the American people?” 


Going down the list of issues, 
those affecting the coal miners di- 
rectly and the people as a whole, 
the Journal concludes that the 
facts contradict the claims of the 

“Madson Ave. boys (big advertis- 
ing firms) who took the horns and 


U. S. Offers 
3rd Arms Plan 


LONDON, March 26. 
USS. proposed today that all na- 
tions obligate themselves to- give 
each other advance notice of inter- 
national movement by their land, 
sea and air forces. 

The U. S. — l sp the — 
suggestion put before Uni 
Nations _five-power disarmament 


On foreign policy, the Journal 
says the administration's policy has 


been a failure and that Dulles 
claims that Communists are losing, 
are false. 


“Out of one side of our mouths,” 
it says, “we talk about peaceful in- 
tentions while out of the other we 

brag of our massive retaliation 
ability.” 

The view of the Journal is sum- 
marized in. the quoted appraisal of 
Washington today by Robert E. 
Howe, director of the UMWA- 
controlled Labor's Nonpartisan 


League, who said: 

“It is most difficult for an or- 
ganization such as ours to find 
anything good to say about an ad- 
ministration that refuses even to 
recognize the existence of organ- 
ized labor. In my 17 years in 
Washington this is the first time 
an administration has had abso- 
lutely no one in its ranks repre- 
senting the views of the working 
people. There is not a soul to 
whom labor can turn in the Eisen- 
hower administration with any 
hope of an understanding au- 
dience.” 


The Journal concludes: 

“But just so the Democrats don’t 
get too cocky, we: would like to 
note that we think the Ike team— 
Sherman Adams, Herbert Brow- 
The the oil-gas millionaires, the 
The | big bankers and Ike’s other bridge, 


golf and dinner partners—have 


done a bang-up job of making the 


opposition party look like a bunch 


| icoselaas! 


Missouri | Demos 


Back §$ 


JE 
26.— The 


Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) as 
the Party's nominee for President. 


N CITY, Mo., March 


UNITED NATIONS, 


decided today to try to delay UN 
action to send Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold on a peace 
mission to Palestine. 

At a 50-minute meeting, repre- 
sentatives of Syria, Egypt, Jordan 
and Lebanon agreed, it was report- 
ed to demand a two-day delay to 
permit ambassador Ahmed Shukai- 
ry to reach here from Syria: 


Jordanian ambassador Abdul 
Moneim Rifai, spokesman for the 
four-nation Arab group, said: 
“The four Arab states are going 
to take a unified. stand on this ques- 
tion. We are asking participation 
in the debate and it follows auto- 
matically that there will be a need 
ety further meeting of the coun- 
cil. 

Sir Pierson Dixon of Britain, 
Council president for March, and 
Egypt's Omar Loutfi, a veteran of 
Security Council negotiating, had 
a private talk on ure. 

U. S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., today introduced be- 
fore the UN Council a resolution 
‘to send Hammarskjold to  Pales- 


Soviet Envoy 


Discusses 
Return of Ships 


WASHINGTON, March 26.— 
The Soviet Union made a new bid 
today to reach agreement with the 
U. S. on returning lend-leased 
naval craft it received during 
World War II. 

Soviet Ambassador Georgi N. 
Zaroubin discussed the matter for 
‘about 20 minutes with Deputy 
Undersecretary of State Robert 
Murphy and then told oo 

“I think it will be possible to 
reach agreement soon. Why not?” 
| The negotiations involve 186 
naval craft which the U. S: sent to 
Russia. Zaroubin said some 51 are 
still held. by the Soviet Union in 
northern waters. .The State De- 
partment said last year that Rus- 
sia was still holding 59. 


Dismiss Tiflis 
University 
CP Secretary 


March 26.—Israel’s Arab kta | 
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By SIMON W. GERSON . 


Is Attorney General ogy 
Brownell seeking to dangle the 


body of Communist leader Wil- 


liam Z. Foster from a Republican 
election standard this election 


year? 
Does Brownell want a defend- 
ant—or a corpse? 


These are morbid conclusions, 
indeed. But what else can the De- 
partment of Justice have in mind 
in demanding that the gravely ill, 
75-year-old Foster be tried under 
the membership clause of the 
Smith Act? 

It is time for some plain speak- 
ing: 

Bill Foster is more than sim- 
ply a “sick” man. He is a dan- 
gerously sick man and a trial of 
ANY sort will probably mean 
his death. 

And the Department of Justice 

knows it. 
Assistant Attorney General Wil- 
liam F. Tompkins, chief of the In- 
ternal Security Division, knows it 
full well. Discussing the Foster 
case on Feb. 2, 1956 before a 
House Appropriations sub-commit- 
tee Tompkins. put into the record 
a lengthy statement on Foster 
which cited, among others, a med- 
ical report dated Nov. 15, 1955. 
This most recent report, the Jus- 
tice Department said, 

“indicates that Foster's present 
condition will probably never 
‘Improve, that in fact it will 

grow progressively worse, and 
furthermore, that it is extreme- 
ly doubtful that he will ever be 
able to undergo the rigors and 
strains of a formal legal action.” 

But despite this clear admission 
the Department of Justice on 
March 16—six weeks later — de- 
manded that Foster be tried. Pa- 
pers were served on Foster’s law- 
yers, returnable today, March 26, 
demanding that he show cause 
‘why he should not go on trial. 

What happened between Feb. 

2 and March 16? Did some 
ruthless GOP braintruster de- 
cide that it was “smart elec- 
tion politics” to try to force Fes- 
ter to trial, despite Tompkins’ 
admissions and despite a mass 
of evidence and the decisions of 
three separate Federal judges? 

No other conclusion is possible. 
Certainly, it is not because Fos- 
ter’s health has improved in the 
intervening period. 

Even a brief glance through 
the medical and legal records is 
enough to demonstrate the “ver Be 
ity of the Brownell move against 
Foster. The facts are: 

J. Foster was first stricken by 
a heart attack in 1932. tanaka 
pectoris and extreme hypertension 


being laid up for about five years 
he achieved, through the utmost 
self-discipline and most careful 


MOSCOW, March 26. 
Communist Party secertary at Tiflis | 
| University has been dismissed, the 
Communist newspaper at the 
Georgian‘ capital reported today. 

The newspaper, Zaria Vostoka 
(dawn of the east), said University 
Communist Party secretary S. 
|\Dzobernadze was charged by the 
Tiflis munigipal party organization 
with responsibility for “neglect of 
Party ideological work.” 

All members of the University 
party committee and the leaders of 
the nal organization 
were eid cqualy: compels for 
“serious shortcomings in the Uni- 


meer political and ideological 


iis criticism apparently was 
directed at laxity in maintai 

ance. - September and 
\December, students skipped more 
‘than 94,000 hours of classroom 
attendance, : 


— The, 


regime, only a partial recovery, 
reducing his activity to about 30 
to 40 percent of normal. 

2. In 1948 Foster suffered two 
servere attacks of cerebral throm- 
bosis. It was after these attacks 
that Dr. Leo Davidoff, chief of 


a Hospital, reported on Oct. I, 
l 
“He (Foster) i - suffering from | 


The late Dr. Foster Kennedy, 
Bellevue Hospital, reported as fol-| 
(Oct. 11, 1948): 


oY ye ’ Foster has had a spasm 
of the sclerotic artery serving 


hae the left beain. . . . I believe that 


were the technical terms.) After! 


Neurological Surgery of Montre-| 


director of Neurological Service at}! 


prolonged "attendance in court 
at this time would jeopardize 
his health and possibly his life.” 
It was upon the basis of such 
medical testimony that Federal 
Judge Harold Medina granted a 
overnment motion to sever Foster 
om the first Foley Square Smith 
Act case in January 1949, 

3. Subsequent court-ordéred ex- 
aminations were held in June 30, 
1949, Nov. 5, 1952, Nov. 6, 1952, 
April 21, 1954 and Oct. 20, 1955. 


4. Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan 
entered a formal order on May 25, 


1953, on the basis of medical find- 


ings, ‘that 


“The trial of the defendant 

may not be had without grave 

ity of serious (perhaps 

fatal) ah Sesoe to the de- 
fendant. . 


5. A le WR the Justice De- 
‘edegge renewed its annual man- 
unt. Federal Judge Henry W. 
Goddard granted a new examina- 
tion of Foster, which was made by 
court-appointed specialist Dr. Hen- 
ry Alsop Riley on April 21, 1954, 
This is how the Justice Depart- 
ment summarizes that develop- 
ment to the House Committee: 
“Riley reported his findings to 
Judge Goddard in a letter dat- 


| ed April 30, 1954. Those find- 


ings in substance stated that 
Foster was less able to stand 
the rigors of a trial then than 
he was on previous examination. 
Riley advised that exposing Fos- 
ter to any protracted trial could ° 
have a deleterious effect which 
: a a prove fatal. Again Fos- 
condition was diagnosed 
“i a advanced, progressively 
worse arteriosclerosis. After 
/ reading the report, Judge God- 
dard observed that it spoke for 
itself; therefore he saw no rea- 


son for entering a formal order.” 


6. In 1955 the Justice Depart- 
ment went before Judge Ryan. 
Again a medical examination and 
a mee by Dr. Riley on Nov. 15, 

. It was in this report (upon 
which the present incredible_ de- 
mand to bring Foster to trial is 
based) that Judge Ryan refused to 
order Foster into the dock. The 

Justice Department. summarized 

Judge Ryan's position thus to the 

House Committee: 

“Judge Ryan .. . after read- 
ing the report noted that there 
was no improvement in Foster's 
condition and decided that fur- 
ther action on his part was not 
necessary and therefore he did 
not enter a formal order that 
Foster was ‘het fit for trial.” 

Foster. has been examined about 

18 times, six of these by the court- 
appointed Dr. Riley. Three judges 
have refused to order him to trial 
on the medical facts, 
Since the last examination 
court-appointed doctor Foster 
had two “cerebral incidents” and 
a total of nine of these strokes 
since 1948, any of which could 
be fatal. (Some of these “cerebral 
incidents” have produced tempor- 
ory loss of vision and loss of voice 
control.) 

These are the simple clinical 
wore Doctors and courts 
eignt years consistently 

only one conclusion — that 

Foster cannot be tried without en- 

dangering his life. 

For Brownell to try again—and. 

in Fosters 76th year — is more 

than vindictiveness at a Commu- 

nist leader heroically fighting a 

devastating and progressively 


g 
worsening illness. It is nothing less 


ene 6 cynical political dees Rie 
Foster’s life 


Decent’ -\ minded 
whatever their aE ew ye 
let the Department of Justice know 
that’ America won't stand for 
Brownell’s ghoul-politik. Foster 
must not go to trial] 


- 
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KEFAUVER SUPPORTERS greet the Tennessee Senator as 
he arrives in Los Angeles for a Southern California tour. He is 
seeking the state’s 68 Democratic national convention votes in the 
June primary. Kefauver’s chief rival for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, Adlai Stevenson, also plans to barnstorm the state. 
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UE Settles with 
Westinghouse: 
Many Still Out 


Aid in 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. 
Norman Thomas, in a press interview yesterday, 


- lof testimony by Harvey Matusow, 


Socialist P leader 
to Smith Act defendants Geo 


portant-step in defense of ci 
at Foley’ Square. Their first con-| 
viction was reversed as a result 


Thomas explained, at the inter- 
view in his offices at 112 E. 19 St.,; 
that his involvement in the case 
was due to his opposition to the 
Smith Act itself. The casé, he said, 
will “focus attention on the per- | 
missible and impermissible use. of 
informers, some of them of dubi- 
ous reputation, by the govern- 
ment’ and “more than that, the 
case, as presented by attorney 
Norman Levy, will help to clarify 
confusions between the Smith Act 
as interpreted by the majority of 
the Supreme Court, and the Mc- 
Carran Internal Subversion Act on 
which the Court has not yet hand- 
ed down its opinion.” 

He charged that no Communist 
Party leader has been convicted 
of “overt act of sedition or of a 
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urged aid 
e Blake Charney and Alexander Trachtenberg as an im- 
il liberties. Th e two go on trial April 9 for the second time 


THE FINAL HOURS OF THE 
CONN. SMITH ACT TRIAL 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 26 declared: 
—A final series of slashing state-| “Those of us who had. spent 


ments by eight defense attorneys }several years in the military service 
exposed the Smith Act trial hereof our country apparently were out- 
as an invasion of the Bill of Rights, 'flanked by Gestapo tactics of those 
based on hysteria, fear and thejin control of the police forces of 
word of “tainted paid informers.” |our government,” he said. 

After the defense windup Sat-|~ Shea called on the jury to re- 
urday and an insult-studded final ‘sist the “terrific social pressure” to 
rebuttal from prosecutor Simon L. ‘convict dissenters. “I, as a courts 
Cohen, the jurors heard a three-|appointed lawyer,” he added, ”am 


hour charge on the law from Judge jonly too aware of it. But you are 
Robert P. Anderson. They were|the final bulwark of the Bill of 


then closeted to decide on the Rights. You must call on your inner 
verdict. reserve of courage . . . to perform 

Seven Connecticut men and Mrs. |@ far greater service to your coun- 
Marthat Stone Asher of Newark, |'ty than in time of war.” 


plot involving imminent danger of 
subversion” and held that the “net 
effect” of the Smith:Act has been! 


PITTSBURGH, March 28.— The unaffiliated United 
Electrical Radio’ and Machine Workers yesterday settled 


with the Westinghouse Corp. 


eight of the firm's piants. Most UE 
strikers are still out, however. 


About 3,200 workers in eight of 
the UE plants will return to work 
immediately..upon ratification of 
the locals. At the Jersey’ City 
plant, the 830 UE production 
workers will vote tomorrow on rati- 
fication with the local salaried 


workers, members of the Interna-, 


tional Union of Electrical Worker 
had settled earlier, respecting UE 
picket line in the meantime. 
The major VE local, consisting 
of 6,000 workers at the giant 


after a strike of 152 days at 


oe 


¥ 
é 


Westinghouse plant in Lester, Pa.,. % 


is not yet covered by the settle- 
ment because the main issue there 
is a drastic local wage cut. Nego- 
tiations are proceeding there on a 
local level. 

James Matles, UE organization 
director, says the UE contract does 
not contain any provisions, like 
those in the IUE’s pact, providing 
for the setting produtcion stand- 
ards for day workers. That was 
most disputed issue in the IUE 
situation. Nor are there any dis- 
charges involved in the UE strike. 

The wage provision of the UE 
contract, which like the IUE’s is 
for five years, calls for raises 
ranging from 5 to 17 cents an 
hour immediately and raises 


ranging from 5 to 12 cents for 
an of the. other years. 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
LESTER, Pa., March 26.—UE 
Local 107 in the Westinghouse 
lant here has pointed out that its 
cael with Westinghouse differ in 
two important respects from other 


areas: 

“1. In the past five months, 
there has been no. discussion be- 
tween UE and Westinghouse in 
national negotiations of the two 


problems that have been the cause} but 


of much argument in the IUE ne- 
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JOHN “SCOTTY” SIMPSON, 
of Turtle Creek, Pa., eats his first 
lunch, after the strike, at the 
Pittsburgh Westinghouse plant. 


cut wages an average of 50 cents 
an hour. This would mean an 
average of 20 percent wage cut.” 

From talks with the men 
around the picket lines, there 
can be no doubt that nothing has 
happened recently to soften their 
hatred and suspicion of the com- 
pany. Quite the contrary. 

What makes them speak with 
anger is the statement just made 
by Delaware County Judge Henry 
Sweney as he released their 26 
union leaders from jail. They call 
him “the Westinghouse judge.” 

Sweney imprisoned the 26 on 
March 2 for the “crime” of picket- 
ing. He ruled then that they 
would stay in jail until they 


didn’t say 
would take wee 


pur 


satift 


am ied by Mr. Levy. 


|“virtual outlawry of the Commu-' 
‘nist Party which operates in the! 
‘open under leaders who are 
|known and with platforms which 
it submits to the electorate.” 
Thomas told reporters how he 
had come to the aid of the defend- 


ants following a personal visit and 


had helped them obtain Levy's 
service. “He reiterated his anti-' 
Communist position, but added 
that “an intelligent struggle 
against communism requires judi-: 
cial reinterpretation, repeal or, 
wig amendment of the Smith) 
ct.” 


and express approval of Roger; 
Baldwin, Murray Kempton and) 
Rev. Donald Harrington, I have 
been quietly trying to heip raise; 
the large fund required on condi-; 
tions assuring that what we raise 
will go solely to the case as argu- 


The sum of $479 has been re- 
ceived in respotise to 511 letters, 
he said, and added that $20,000 
to $30,000 is needed solely for 
arguing the case in district court. 


He stated that “with the aidi* 


Chrysler Raise 
In Effect April I 


DETROIT, March 26. — The! 
United Auto Workers has announc-’ 
ed that on April 1 a minimum of 
'a raise of 6 cents an hour of 2.5 
percent of the hourly rate, will go 
into effect for all workers of Chrys-: 
Jer chain in accordance with the 
agreements annual improvement 
factor. Salaried workers will get a 
monthly raise of $10.98, or 3 ee 


cent. 
The similar Ford and General} 


‘Motors improvement factor raises 
go into effect two months later. 


oo 


WASHINGTON, March 26.— 
i i 1, the soft coal 


ta 
i 80 cents a day, the bal- 
ance of a $2 increase i 


i 


SES 


N.J., state CP chairman and alter-| _F rank Donner, veteran civil 
ne member of the national com- liberties lawyer, led off the defense 


mittee, face possible prison terms |SUmmation. 
up to five years on the charge of} It has been a trial of books, Don- 


“conspiring to teach and advocate ner pointed out, archaic books 
the duty and necessity” of violent|published in 1848, 1902, 1921. 
overthrow of the U. S. government, |But books by Americans. affirming 
Whatever the verdict, Yale law a peaceful path to socialism have 
experts and the hundreds who have been omitted, because they are 
filled the .courtroom agreed that;“inconvenient or embarrassing” to 
New Haven has rarely heard such jthe prosecutioin. 
brilliant defense argument. Johnson Stoddard, a Bridgeport 


Much of it centered on the net-/@ttorney appointed to the case, 
work of informers and the FBI ap- “discussed the Alien and Sedition 


paratus that set it up. Attorney act. 
Arthur B. O’Keefe, Jr., blasted “the} Edward Seltzer, the court-ap- 


tainted informers who were plant- pointed lawyer, tackled the charge 
ed agents or disgruntled ex-Com- that defendant Sidney Resnick had 
munists . . . interested in easy|worked in the youth movement. 
money from the government.” : The government's assault on 
O'Keefe, whose father is chair-;youth discussions. he- said, “has 
man of the New Haven Bar Asso-/elevated the bull session to the 
ciation, had “never met a Commu-/status of a conspiracy.” 
nist or knew or read a piece of| Paul C. Jamieson recreated the 
Communist literature” before he atmosphere is the early ’50s when 
was. appointed to this case last the Smith Act cases were unleash- 
September. Six of the lawyers are ed. “It’s easy to forget,” he said, 
court-appointed. “the time that is loosely labeled 
“I want you to know,” he told|McCarthyism. The Girl Scout 
the jurors, “that I am not merely |Manual was suspect, books were 
going through the motions in de-|taken out of Army libraries over- 
fending my clients. I am not sym-|seas.” 
pathetic to Communism, but I do} Only one piece of evidence in 
believe in the Constitution of the ‘the basketful of documents” was 
United States ... the right of every produced by any defendant: -the 
man to be shielded from the emo- defense exhibit on the Connecticut 
tion and prejudice of witchhunt-|CP program for the ‘54 elections, 
ers.” by Robert Ekins and Sid Taylor. 
He reminded the jury, “during; “This is what they were doing 
this Lenten season,” of another in-/while they were ‘underground’. 
former, Judas Iscariot, who testified |he said. “Writing a pamphlet for 


that Jesus said, “I will destroy this repeal of the Connecticut sales: tax, 
Temple.” [to ptevent farm foreclosures, to 


“Doesn't that sound familiar?” ;shorten the work week, keep and 


O'Keefe asked. strengthen rent control. 
James O’Connor Shea, another! “Read it,” he urged the jury. 


of the court-appointed lawyers, “They're proud of it—it’s theirs.” * 


ASK IKE REBUKE THREAT 
TO LAWYERS MADE BY FBI 
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Editor, Daily Worke:r 

Your decisioQ@ to. open the 
columns of the Daily Worker to 
critical comment and opinions is 
encouraging; more, perhaps, to 


me than to others, because | am — 


one of the Italian-Americans 
who sent you a series of letters 
last year which ‘were neither 
published nor discussed. 

The letters now appearing are, 
in my opinion, the most vital 
and the most hopeful aspect of 
your paper at the moment. Con- 
cerning following suggestions: 

1. Much more space should 
be given partiagjarly at this 
time to the Letters to the Edi- 
tor Column. These letters from 
the grassroots are morei mport- 
ant than news reported in yes- 
terday’s Times and Post. 

2. Why not broaden partici- 
pation for inviting comment 
from other socialists especially 
from those not in sympathy with 
all the policies of the Daily 
Worker? Many of them were 
alienated by the policies now 
condemned by the Daily 
Worker. 

3. The recent events at the 
20th Congress and other spec- 
tacular events of the last several 
years (fall of Beria, Khrushchev's 
visit to Belgrade, the arrest of 
the doctors, etc.) have led me to 
believe that a fruitful topic of 
discussion might be, How do we 
create an independent American 
left? Se eco a not of direc- 
tives, but of dogmatism and bias, 
capable of seeing and evaluating 
events in the US and the USSR 
in a manner expected of dialec- 
tical realists. 

Lastly, I would like to direct 
one paragraph to Joe Clark. 
Mr. Clark, you were in the So- 
viet Union for a good part of the 
early fifties, during a period 
when the rights of the Soviet 
people were being abused and 
violated by the .secret police, 
and when Stalin’s one man anti- 
Marxist rule was as blatant as 
ever. Why'is it that you were 
unaware of these happenings 
(reported by other bourgeois re- 
porters), or if aware of them, 
why did yeu not report them? 

—GUIDO 


The Facts 
Fditor, Daily Worker: 

If we separate the trash 
the facts all we know is that: 

1. The 20th Congress sharp- 
ly condemned the cult of the in- 
dividual and reinstituted collec- 
tive leadership. 

2. Mikovan criticized certain 
thesis Of the “Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the USSR.” 

3. According to the news 
agencies, Ulbricht said that 
Stalin was not considered a clas- 
sic of Marxism. . . 


And so what? What some peo- 


Reoders 


Following are more letters in 
the current discussion of Amer- 
ican Marxists and the Soviet 
Union. Letters over 300 words 
cannot be printed in full. 


ple have forgotten is that in crit- 


icizing Stalin and themselves, the — 


20th Congress. recognized the 
great achievements of the Soviet 


Union under his leadership... 
The same people that make 

such an uproar because of these 

criticisms are exactly the ones 


“that are implying that Stalin 
‘was God and that he could never 


commit an error. But anybody 
who knows a little of capitalism 
encirclement, knows too that the 
Soviet Union was not in a “layer 
of roses”: that it had to crush the 
invaders from outside and the 
enemy within, that errors were 
unavoidable.—MAURICIA. 


Revaluation of 
Entire Attitude 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

The discussion carried on 
among Marxists on the error of 
the past must not overshadow 
immediate struggles, such as the 
fight for full rights for the Ne- 
gro people, for peace and other. 
This, discussion and its positive 
results will, however, be instru- 
mental in strengthening the Left 
and in aiding every phase of the 
struggle. 

It is a mistake to see the whole 
problem primarily as a “revalu- 
ation of Stalin,” as headlines in 
The Worker now imply. It is net 
the individual leader, not 
whether he “took the lion’s share 
of credit,” not whether he was 
right or wrong on forseeing the 
Hitler-attack, etc., that is of 
prime concern, 

We must revaluate a whole 
attitude, one which flourished 
among American progressives as 
well as elsewhere. This is the 
tendency to leave a gap between 
reality as seen by the leaders 
and the way it is, in the name 
of hard and “smart” tactics, pres- 


‘ented to the masses. 


Every opposition and dissent 
was fought on two or more 
levels: more or less accyrate the- 
oretical evaluation in the top 
echelon and wholesale condem- 
nation and traitor-enemy epithets- 
throwing for wider consumption. 
Rank and file leftists seldom re- 
ceived a clear picture of what 
various oppositionists (Trotsky- 
ists, Titoists, etc.) want and why 
they are wrong. 

The errors of the Stalin era 
are righted. I hope that the pres- 
ent Jeaders do not fall into the 


- would be the same mistake car- 
ried on in reverse. The tremend- | 


ous role ‘of Stalin, under whose 
leadership the USSR reached 
such heights, must remain in his- 
tory. It is not just Stalin who is 
being revaluated, but 
tactics and policies we all shared. 


I feel that Foster does not 
* face up to the questions in his 


article, though he is right in call- 
ing on us to assume a positive 
attitude and remember the basic 


- fact that the USSR remains the 


greatest force for progress on th 
earth.—R.B. | 


e 
Proletarian 
Dictatorship 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


I am here following an urge | 


to give one readers answer to 
Alan Max's eolume of March 13, 
since Max asked for it. 


The changes now going on in 
the Soviet Union, about which 
the commercial newspapers and 
magazines of: this country are 
making such blatant fools of 
themselves trying to explain, 
had me fooled for a time, also. 
But now, this ‘event appears to 
me in a new light as the endiz.g 
of a period in history known to 


Marxists as the Dictatorship of 


the Proletariat. 


Russia, under the Czar, had 
little or no proletariat, and so, 
after a brief .period of bungling 
bourgeois rule under Kerensky, 
it was necessary to create a new 
working class by building indus- 
try and educating the people. 
For this purpose and to defeat 
the enemy within, a dictatorship 
{not yet socialism) had to be set 


up, having more military. powers: 
Therefore, a 


than economic. 
Premier was given high prom- 
inence with a number of five 
year plans for building Socialism: 

During 29 yeats) of dictator- 
ship under Stalin 41924-1953) it 
was easy to make mistakes be- 
cause of lack of correction from 


an unoriented people. But now’ 


this people has become articulate 
and critical, and, as reported by 
Bulganin and others there is So- 
cialism in the Soviet Union.— 

eae oi 
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Need Not 
Fear Truth 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The difficult and painful re- 
evaluation of the role of Stalin 
must be welcomed by Marxists 
throughout the world. Certain- 


ly, we who believe: that the fu- 
ture belongs to - communism 
have nothing to fear from his- 
torical truth. 

Even from the incomplete re- 
ports so far- received here, it 
must be obvious to all that one 
of the greatest dangers facing 
the Communist movement ev- 
erywhere is the tendency to- 


actices, - 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
(Second of a Series) 
THE “CULT OF THE PER- 


| SONALITY” they are | 
in the Soviet Union is not a 


strange cult to American unions, 
The vesting of excessive, €ven 


unlimited authority, in a leader, - | 


for perhaps a lifetime, has been 
cultivated in the American labor 
movement for many decades. 

It is not unusual for heads of 

American labor unions to hold 
their positions without interrup- 
tion for 30, 40 and even 50 years. 
The late W. D. Mahon of the 
streetcarmen, held the presidency 
for more than 50 years when 
he chose to retire. Samuel Gom- 
Say was president of the AFL 
or 40 years. William Green 
succeeded him for 23 years. John 
L. Lewis headed the miners for 
nearly 40 years. So the record 
runs, | 

Many of the present-day ma- 
jor leaders are so entrenched in 
their organizations; fortified by 
a clique of yes-men and bureau- 
cratic machines, that it is virtual- 
ly impossible to differ with them, 
much less challenge them in 
office. 

Their judgment is warped by 
advanced age, inability to pace 
the times, and inclination to 
look back rather than ahead. 
Fven their close friends hardly 
dare advise them. In fact, the 
yes-people help to build up an 
infallibility for the personalities 
around whom they dance, and 
in time they themselves believe 
that the strength and unity of 
their organization, is tied up with 
the maintenance of a god-like 


‘authority for the president who 
‘can do no wrong. 


American unionists are quite 
familiar with disastrous conse- 


quences for the labor movement. 
from such “leadership,” 
. 


IT IS not my intention to make 
the _ comparison ‘mechanically 
to the situation the people of the 
Soviet Union now to cor-: 


rates at least in a limited way, 
how the menace of on@-man rule 
can creep up. 

_ The campaign to wipe out the 


, Personality cult” has implica-— 


ward eliminating inner. - party 
democracy. Apparently the slo- 
gan of “democratic centralism” 
has been honored more for the 
centralism than for the demo- 
cratic procedure which is its 
indispensable counterpart. 

It seems to me that the Amer- 
ican Communist Party suffered 
severe weaknesses in this re- 


spect. 


oS mn a8 


REVALUATION 


THE SENSATIONAL prima- 
ry results’ in Minnesota are only 
now coming into focus. The first 
reaction in the press—that Adlai 
Stevenson's defeat came from 
the deliberate crossing over by 
Republican voters in the Demo- 
cratic primary in order to cut 
down the leading contender — 
has evaporated. 

In its place has come:the real- 
ization that. 
what happen- 
ed was that. 
Republican 
farmers were 
the & 
GOP cause . 
of the farm. 
crisis and the 
E is e nhower- 
Benson farm 


im, iIn- 


stead of a master-stroke by wily — 


’ GOP voters to throw the Demo- 


4 : 
"i 


‘erats into confusion, the GOP is - 
confronted by a 


political crisis in 


“sah pats be 
| tical upset staged by the people? 
If Minnesota represented bg ead 
through by ind | 
cannot be 


OF MINNESOTA... . 


All of which is bound to affect 
GOP strategy since of course, it 
drastically affects Democratic 
possibilities. 

. 


ANOTHER first day reaction 


to the results was'to picture the 


Southern Democratic leaders as 
gleefully rubbing their. hands 
over Stevenson and. Estes Kefau- 
ver knocking each other out and 
thereby setting the stage for some 
conservative dark house like 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson, Sen. Stu- 
art Symington or Gov. Frank 


_ Lausche. This view is receding 
= too 


After all, how could the con- 
gleeful over a poli- 
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Times describes the situation 
among Southern conservatives: . 

“Conservative Southern Dem- 
ocrats who have been cool and 
‘even hostile to Stevenson were 


relieve them of the prospect of 
another bolt.” 


- THIS, OF COURSE, may be 
eep 


‘Krock’s way of trying to 


Stevenson from. learning the les- 


pressed 


tionaries not because they - feel 


# party to defeat. 


taf 


rect. But our experience illust- . 


4 


ence and further the advance of 
socialism on a world scale. | 
It should not be forgotten, 
however, the concepts and prace 
tices that the Soviet Communistg 
now seek to root out, stem in 
large measure from the earlie? | 
history of the USSR. t | 
The problem of -the youn 
Soviet Republic from the day 
the 1917 revolution was how | 
survive and how to build sociak | 
isin in one country while it 
still surrounded by enemies | 
every side and faced a much 
stronger capitalist world. 
necessity it had to exist like an | 
armed fortress. Success was pose ! 
sible only through the most | 
thorough organization and cone | 
trol, centralization, . .discipline, { 
vigilance and often ruthless ap- 
plication of decisions. 


~ 
IT WAS PRINCIPALLY rai 
that period and test that Stalin’s | 
leadership developed to its high | 
stature. The prolongation of that 
crucial earlier period, followed 
by a comparatively brief easing | 
before- the even more crucial} | 
Nazi threat and World War II | 
period began, tended to “freeze” | 
the methods, including excesses 
and to virtually remove all quese | 
tion of Stalin’s personal author- 
ity. \ 
Nor, it seems to me, was it , 
entirely the personal responsibil | 
ity of Stalin for encouraging the | 
“personality cult” to the very , 
harmful. point it reached. It ap- | 
pears that the other leaders of | 
the Soviet Union had so intim- 
ately tied Stalin’s personal au- | 
thority to the authority and pows ' 
er of the Soviet Union that they 
believed they had to maintain | 
the “personality cult” relation at 
all cost. 
A review of things since 
Stalin’s death has revealed that | 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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_ by Stevenson. But the primaries 
also open up the possibility of 
a successful campaign against 
the Cadillac Cabinet even with 
Eisenhower (if... the opaign 
recognizes the needs of labor, | 
the ers and the N peo- 
ple). Such a victory would be an- 
athema to the Dixiecrats and 
other Southern conservatives — 
and to many Northern conserva- 


' tive Democrats too. This, in my 


is why they are trying 

to exploit the differences among 
‘they are g so hard 
right now for. a Johnson,’ Sym- n 
though 


ington or Lausche even 


any one of then would ‘lead the 
° « Weed v | 
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VENGEFUL SENTENCES 


THE HARSH sentences handed down to six con- 
victed Smith Act defendants in Cleveland over the week- 


strings that’ become shackles. of U.S. big business and its gov- 
Every such country has the right ernment and the American Zion- 
to purchase wea where it — iy 

cike—-is ‘Waliaien dee "his - suiei 
don, Paris, Moscow, | pro-imperialist policy has s 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER ~— 
TENSIONS are mounting be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. 
Border incidents are multiply- . 
ing. The American people are 


end are an ugly reminder that, despite marked improve- 
ments in the political climate, repression still stalks the land. 
Five of the six received five-year jail terms; the sixth, a 
-4woman, got off ‘lightly’ with three and a half years. All 
for the crime of thinking, talking and reading thoughts, 
‘some of which, at least, are shared.by many Americans. 
| How, in the name of reason, is it possible to reconcile 
these vengeful sentences with the fact that five other de- 
fendants had been acquitted earlier in the same Cleve- 
Jand trial? Does. not this expose. the fundamental absur- 
dity of Smith Act prosecutions, since these rest on the 
claim that all pew ea were linked in some fuzzy con- 
spiracy? | | 

One explanation for the sentences is the campaign 

_ Jaunched by Assistant Attorney General William F. Tomp- 
kins to attack those Cleveland lawyers who had served as 
defense counsel in the trial: : : 

The country clearly has a big job left'to do in clearing 
up the mud and the filth left in the wake of the receding 
McCarthyite storms. One big job is to call.a halt.to further 
Smith Act trials. Ayo eran 7 : 

New Yorkers can help this campaign along by partici- 
wseing, Po two important anti-Smith Act meetings: Tomor- 
row, Wednesday evening, at Carnegie Hall, a rally spon- 
sored by the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee and the 
evening of April 6, at'the New Terrace Garden, the Bronx, 
a Bronx Amnesty Rally sponsored by the Bronx Committee 
for Freedom of Political Prisoners. — 


SCHOOL BUILDING CRISIS 


WHILE CONGRESS fiddles and Mayor Wagner 
temporizes, the school situation nationally and in our city 
continues to deteriorate. 

The Federal Office of Education reports that 476, 
000 new classrooms costing $16,000,000,000 will be need- 
ed by 1959. This is school accommodation for more than 
30,000,000 children. It is beyond realization unless there 
‘is massive federal support for a school building program. 

Yet in spite of the acutely critical situation, and the 
widespread clamor for federal aid to education, the legis- 
Jation for this aid is pigeonholed in the House Ways and 
Means and the Senate Education and Labor Committees. 

Congressmen will be home on vacation next week. 
They should be impressed with the need to provide some 
of the money for schools now going to arms. 

In New York City, a fifth of the teachers are substi- 

« tutes, and the School Board says :it cannot get enough 
competent regular teachers. This lends emphasis to the 
demands of the teachers for an across-the-board increase 
in pay, instead of the far more skimpy pay raises proposed 
by the Mayor. ) 
-. Jt is important to note, though, that while low teach- 
er pay is one factor in the situation, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors declared last week that the 
repressive atmosphere in the schools also contributes to 
discouraging good people from becoming teachers. No- 
where is this truer than in New York, which has ousted 
more than 200 of its most capable school instructors. 


A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


THE SPIRIT of 50,000. Negroes in Montgomery, Ala., 
was brought to New York on Sunday by the Rev. Martin 
Luther King. This young Negro leader of the greatest mod- 
ern freedom movement to arise in the South since the Re- 
eonstruction brought a “message of hope.” This passive 
resistance movement, he said, in which 99 percent of the 
Montgomery Negroes have refrained from using local 
buses, is “bigger than'a boycott,’ adding: 

“Today's expression in Montgomery is the expression 
of 30,000 people who are tired of being pushed around.” 
e spoke not only for.the Negroes in. Alabama; he 


was speaking for the white and Negro audience in New 


York as well; He came not as a poor relative, but ‘as the 
leader that he is, offering a national method for a national 
movement to end once:and for all the heritage of slavery 
- going back to 1619, and the audience gave its approval. 
‘In this sense the Concord Baptist Church meeting 
was new and different. It represented the arrival of the 
_ acceptance of a new leadership arising in the South itself, 
where the issue of Negro first class citizenship must be es- 
. tablished before it sais guaranteed for all in these United 
States. This adds greater significance.to the Day of Prayer, 
organized by various churches throughout the. 
this Wednesday, March 28... thera Ney ft ice: 
The prayer meetings and the funds collected for sup» 


nts - porting the say agama bus protest, will, in fact, be ac- | trie 
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concerned about the threat to 
the peace of 
Middle East. 
They are deep- 
ly concerned 
for the safety 
of the young § 
state of Israel. FF 
The sparks are 
flying too close 
to the powder- 
keg. The time 
for preventive actior 
In his press. conference on 
March 7, President Eisenhower 
said the United Nations should 
take “urgent ‘and early action” 
in the Israel-Arab conflict. But 
the State Department hastened 
to explain that the President 
merely had in mind reinforcing 
the existing UN truce supervi- 
sion activities. These activities 
by themselves have not in the 
st-and cannot in the. future 
bring peace to the Middle East. 
At the same time the Defense 
Department announced that a 
Marine battalion was being«sent 
to join the Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. This was a thin- 
ly veiled threat of force against 
both Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries. With British troops using 
force against the efforts of the 


‘people of Cyprus to win self- 


determination, the display of 
armed might by both Washing- 
ton and London underlines the 
classic “solution” of imperialism 


- for the problems of colonial and 


semi-colonial peoples. 


2 

EISENHOWER defends the 
double-dealing policy of shipping 
tanks to Saudi Arabia, while re- 
fusing to.permit Israel to pur- 
chase -arms in this country. We 
Communists are opposed to an 
arms race in the Middle East. 
We stand.for the progressive re- 
duction of armaments and even- 
tual disarmament in the Middle 
East and everywhere else. 
Washington and its ‘allies are 
responsible for the current Mid- 
dle East arms race. 

Israel, like Egypt, .Syria and 
every other sovereign non-ag- 
gressor country, is entitled to 
arms for legitimate self-defense— 
without “security” pacts or other 


However, arms xe 
cannot safeguard security of 
Israel or any other nation. 


Whether the State Depart- 


ment grants or denies arms to a 
particular country, the aim is to 
dragoon it into a military pact or 

in- 


extract’ other concessions 


compatible with national sover- 
eignty. This was the case when 
the State Department zarlier last 
year refused arms to Egypt; it 
is the case now when Israel is 
denied arms. At the same time 
Washington is pouring all kinds 
of weapons into Iraq, member 
of the anti-Soviet, anti-Israel 
Baghdad Pact. The U. S. policy 
in the Middle East is a com- 
bination of the most ruthless. oil 
imperialism, aggressive cold war 
and Dulles “brink” tactics, This 
policy sets nation against nation 
and heightens the danger of -an 
explosion whose consequences 
might be far-reaching. 
a 


MOST of the Arab countries 
are now refusing to play this 
imperialist game. ‘They are seek- 
ing to become masters of their 
own destiny, are increasingly 
pursuing a_ neutralist policy im 
the East-West conflict and have 
become part of the great libera- 
tion movement of the nations of 
Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East. 3 
This is. the meaning of the 
mass anti-imperialist struggles in 


. Cyprus, North Africa and Jor- 


dan. This is also the basic mean- 
ing of the recent conference of 
the heads of state of Egypt, Sy- 
ria and Saudi Arabia, who de- 
clared their “determination to 
safeguard the Arab’ world 
against the evils of the cold 
war and reaffirmed their sup- 
port of the principles of the his- 
toric Bandung Conference of 
29 Asian and African nations. 
Most Americans do not agree 
with the anti-Israel aspects of 
the communique issued by the 
leaders-of the three Arab states, 


but this should not obscure the 


fundamental neutralist and an- 
ti-imperialist trend of their 
statement. 

It is Israel’s misfortune that 
its government, under pressure 


East — the 


ceeded in isolating Israel, sharp- 
ening differences with the Arab 
states and increasing the peril 
to its very existence. It is a 
hopeful sign that at long last 
voices are being faised even in 
conservative Israeli pers 
calling for a change in the di- 
rection of neutrality. 
* 


DURING the past few weeks 
secret discussions on the’ Middle 
Eastern crisis have been held by 
the three chief Western powers 
behind the backs of the nations 


most directly involved and with- 


out the participation of the 
United Nations. These discus- 
sions have produced nothing but 
threats of military force. Mean- 
while the danger to the peace of 
Israel and the Middle East has 
grown. The reason for the com- 
plete barrenness and bankrupt- 
of these negotiations is that 
y have been directed, not to- 
ward promoting agreement be- 
tween Arabs and Israelis, but 
preventing agreement among all 
the ‘great powers, ¢éspecially 
with the Soviet Union. ~~ 
Clearly, “urgent and early” 
action by the UN is necessary 


if disaster is to be averted—ac- 


tion that will. bring about direct 
negotiations between Israel and 
the Arab states in a give-and- 
take spirit conducive to-peace- 
ful settlement. But such ‘con-’ 
structive UN action is impos- 
sible unless the Soviet Union is 
included in the discussions and 
the four powers agree jointly to 
seek peace in the Middle East. 
The notion that the three im- 
perialist powers can. “impose” | 
peace_or arrange matters in the 


- Middle East to suit themselves 


and exclude the only great pow- 
er that borders on the Middle 
USSR — is fantastic. 
What's more, it is downright 
dangerous. 

This is an issue that vitally: 
concerns American labor and the 
American people. The Eisen- 
hower-Dulles policy has put the 
oil trusts in the drivers seat. 
It's time to throw them out. The 
Administration must be compel- 
led to stop gambling with the 
peace of Israel and the world.” 


— 
al 


(Continued from Page 4) 


this cost was; indeed, high. 

The seriousness of the problem 
became apparent as the relations 
which developed under Stalin 
continued into the period that 
began after the war; when ten- 
sions relaxed considerably, the 
power of socialism rose tremend- 
ously and became a “world sys- 
tem” of 12 countries with nearly 
a billion ‘people, and as the peace 
camp gained a dominant influ- 
ence in the world. . 

The old methods and relations 
clashed with increasing sharp- 
ness with the new conditions and 


actually stood in the way for a. 


much broader advance of the 
socialist and peace forces under 
the new great opportunities that 
opened: The completely unjusti- 
fied and unfortunate break with 


Yugoslavia was just one example’ 


of that contradiction, __ 

In the -proeess of resistance to 
the new demands of the times 
there was ever ter negation 
of collective leadership and dis- 
tortion of well known truths and 


even of some long-established . 
Marxist theories. _ : : 


° 
A DISAGREEABLE product 
of the situation was t 


cialist countries and the Marx- 


- World 


un- | 
| healthy relationship it ‘brought | 
country |. between the USSR and the other. 


But while it was common for 
Marxists . outside the USSR to 
express privately dislike for some 
of the-things done or said in the 
Soviet Union, the traditional at- 


titude, perpetuated . since early~ 


days of the Soviet Republic, was 
not to be critical -publicly lest 
the enemies of socialism gain aid 
and comfort from it. American 
friends of the-Soviet Union are 
not the only sinners. Almost no- 


- where (outside Yugoslavia) were 


Marxists publicly critical of the 


USSR. On the. other hand, it - 
_ seems that the: Soviet ‘Commu- 
uite recently, took - 


nists, until 


of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


Stalin’s leadership was Mars 
and should be scrapped. They 


-Jike the Soviet Union scrapped, 


too. They are in for a sad awak- 
ening, however, because what 
is being done in the USSR is 
the removal of the obstacles’ for 
a still greater and swifter social- 
ist advance and for effective 
peaceful competition with cap-_ 
italism. 
The collective leadership ‘set 
up, the further democratization 
now developing in all spheres of 
Soviet life, will also give forth 
a new and healthy fraternal -re- 
ionship between the USSR and 


by david platt 
Why the Symphony of the Air 
Is Under Fire in Washington 


Once again Washington makes our country look foolish in 


tthe eyes of the world. 
The State Department has just cancelled plans to send the 


Symphony of the Air (formerly Toscaninis NBC Symphony) on @ 
tural tour of the Near East. : 
It seems that last summer when the Symphony of the Air 


‘toured the Far East under State Department sponsorship there 
were 91 musicians in the or- 


chestra and one unidentified in- 
former. 

That fellow followed the 
musicians around wherever they 
went and made a careful note 
of every remark with which he 
disagreed. Later when the or- 
chestra returned to the States 
he turned over to the FBI the 
names of certain unidentified or- 
chestra members suspected of 
being un-American. 


Among the charges was (1) 
An orchestra member praised 


and: agreed with a book which 
condemned the atombombing 
of Hiroshima. (2) Another was 
constantly praising Russian 


TOSCANINI music, 
° * . 


SUCH WERE THE grounds for cancelling the orchestra’s 
second tour.’ 

It mattered not to Washington that to the millions in the Far 
East the music made by the Symphony of the Air on its first trip 
was far more pleasant to the ear than the shrill and warlike speeches 
of John Foster Dulles, aptly described by a Congressman the other 
day as “the original misguided missile-traveling fast, making lots 
of noise and never hitting the target.” 

The orchestra's three-week tour of Japan “did much to raise 
Japan's opinien of the U.S. and to create good feeling,” said the 
N.Y. Times last May. There was also a “surprising depth of en- 
thusiasm from intellectuals and students, the groups who were 


inclined to be most critical of America and its ‘materialist culture’.” | 


It. was reported that at one of the’ concerts, some students 
stood in line for 27 hours to get the low-priced seats. Members 
of the orchestra dropped by and chewed the rag with the waitin 
students. With them was the informer who undoubtedly listened 
to everything the Americans had to say and particularly to every- 
thing that was said on the subject of peace and the FBI got a full 

report of the conversation with the students. 

| The orchestra performed June 1 in Taipei before a gathering 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek and later they performed in Seoul, 
South Korea, at a concert sponsored by Syngman Rhee. 

Now in an orchestra of nearly 100 members there are bound 
to be some politically minded persons with a hatred for these two 
butchers that cannot easily be suppressed and that is shared by 
tens of millions of other Americans. Some words must have slipped 
from their lips while that informer was listening, and the FBI got 

a bulging envelope for their files. 
. oO e © 

EIGHT MEMBERS of the orchestra were named as Commt- 
nists. The informer said he had no proof of his charge. 

No preof—except that they preferred peace to war and liked 
Russian music. 

It is not impossible that the orchestra is under fire because it 
backed up the great Russian artist Emil Gilels in a special per- 
formance of ‘Tschaikovsky’s Piano Concerto at the United Nations 
last October. 

Or is it because last February the Symphony of the Air hired 
three Negro musicians? 

According to David Walters, bass player and chairman of the 
board of the orchestra, the charges of “communism” may have 
come from a few “disgruntled people” in the orchestra who were 
“peeved” over the hiring of three Negro musicians as temporary 
“replacements for a concert in which several of our own people 

were unable to play,” 

Scratch a fanatic redbaiter, fird a Negro hater. When asked 
whether he knew of any Communists in the ensemble, one board 
member said: “Who knows? I know where each man studied and 
where he played and how good he plays. It’s not my job to run 

security checks. All I can say is that to the best of my knowledge 
| a of no Communist or Communist sympathizers in the or- 
chestra.” 

But to the tight minds who are afraid of ideas and the free 
exchange thereof a Communist or a Communist sympathizer is 
anyone who thinks that Syngman Rhee is less than a democrat, 


MUSIC-LOVING AMERICA is shocked and angry over the 
“iron curtain” that the State Department has thrown up around 
the Symphony of the Air. 

oO 
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‘Alan Max-Lester Cole Play Abroad 


Message to 
Teachers Union 


The Teachers Union annual edu- 
cational conference held at the 
Biltmore last Saturday heard the 
following message from the world 
famous Irish dramatist Sean 
0’ . Written on the occasion 
of the Teachers Union’s 40th anni- 
versary, O'Casey’s message, r 

by TU president Abraham Leder- 
man, said: 

“God knows America has her 

own prophets; let the Americans 
hear them. They are—to mention 
but three—Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Whitman; two of them American 
Presidents, the other America’s 
great poet. Beside them, O’Casey’s 
voice would be but the chirrup of 
a sparrow to the Eagle’s whistle, 
and she in full flight, fearless fac- 
ing the sun. 
“My sympathy and good wishes 
go with Rose Russell and the 
members of her union; and I could 
wish that the Teachers’ Union of 
Ireland had half the fighting spirit 
of their American brothers and ‘sis- 
ters; for they are facing finely the 
informers who would be ready to 
swear that a prayer to God threat- 
ens His throne. ... 


: O’CASEY 


| “In a way it’s amusing to think 
of the manner innocent people are 
harried while the greatest sub- 
versionist has to go free forever; 
for the greatest subversionist is life 
herself, changing everything as 
she goes through Time, cuckold- 
ing the McCarthyites and McCar- 
thy's stooges; at times, even turn- 
ing things all taspsalteerie O! 
“Life in Time will pull the Mc- 
Carthyites and the stooges into 
forgotten graves; as she has car- 
ried the Great into the grave too; 
but these are about us still; Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln speak still within 
the minds and hearts of America’s 
people, and Whitman sings his 


only there, but everywhere all the 
world over. ... 

“All good wishes to you all, and 
to your efforts to stand against 
tyrannic stupidity seeking to quell 
the probing courage of the human 
mind. 

“I'm with you all, 
“my love to you all.” 
SEAN O’CASEY 


Torquay, Devon, England 


STARS WILL 
SHINE AT 
PAGE ONE BALL 


Sters of the stage, screen and 
radio-TV will entertain at the 
Guild’s 20th annual Page One Ball 
Friday night, April 13 at the: 
Sheraton-Astor Hotel. John Hersh- 
berger, director of the Page One 
Ball, has announced. 


songs still in Manhattan, and not! 


(Sean O'Casey's >=" 


by howard fast | 


If you have been curious about the steadily increasing ripple 
in religious circles that has been caused by the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, I would recommend you Edmund Wilson's 
masterly little book on the subject. Here, in 121 pages, with a 
rare combination of scholarship, journalistic ease and well-sus- 

tained excitement, there is an excellent account of 
these ancient scrolls, from their initial discovery 
by Bedouin shepherd boys to the present scholarly 

storm that rages around . 
oe: Nor is the dispute limited to the contentions 
= am Of antiquarians; it far beyond that, with im- 
"aa em plications that touch at the heart of hoth Jewish 
-=-% and Christian religious philosophy. The first of 
| these ancient scrolls were found in a cave on the 
: shore of the Dead Sea, early in 1947. From then 
teats € on, even through Israel's War of Independence, 
ee aes additional discoveries were made — until today 
scholars are in possession of a vast store of ancient Jewish litera- 
ture, in varying stages of decay. According to most authorities, 
the whole find predates existing biblical manuscripts by at least 
a thousand years; and while only a part of the material has been 


-deciphered and translated from the original Hebrew and Aramaic, 


that part is exceedingly provoking, exciting, and to many, no doubt, 
disturbing. 
2 s * 

IT WOULD SEEM, from excavations as a result of the in- 
itial find, that these scrolls constitute the library of a great monastery 
(the only word that fits. descriptively; it was not a monastery in 
the se Catholic sense) of a Jewish sect of the time, called 
the Essenes; and that the scrolls were hidden away in a moment 
of great danger, possibly during the Roman War that brought 
about the destruction of the last Temple. Thereafter, the monastery 
was probably sacked, and the scrolls remained hidden, preserved 
by the dry desert air until today. 

While Marxist scholars since Kautsky have accepted the role 
of the Essenes in the origins of Christianity—and indeed made 
many important contributions on the subject, as witness the latest 
work by Archibald Robertson of Great Britain—the attitude that 
such works do not exist is traditional among modern non-Marxist 
scholars; and while Wilson and other commentators on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls arrive, for the first time, at many conclusions current 


in Marxist circles for years, they still make no mention of and 


seem entirely unaware of Marxist work on the subject. 

That’s as may be; more to the point is. the fact that an ex- 
cellent picture of the Essenes and their thinking has finally emerged 
and commanded the attention of all antiquarians, both lay and 
clerical. Here was a sect of the Jews with a number of customs 
amazingly similar to those that marked Christianity. They were 
celebates in their monastical retreats; they pooled all property 
and ate at the communal table; they seem to have duplicated the 
ritual of the Last Supper; they practiced rites similar to baptism 
and other early Christian ritual. 

And they had a hero-savior whom they called “the Teacher 
of Righteousness.” Now, it is not only the similarity of their social 

ractices to Christianity that so many find disturbing, but the 
act that the Teacher of Righteousness is ey like the Chris- 
tian Jesus. In fact, the similarity is so astonishing that almost every 
commentary on the scrolls points out that this precursor to Jesus 
prepared the way for Him; for the nugget of fact that is so tantaliz- 
‘ng is that the Teacher of Righteousness died at least half a century 
before Jesus was born. The fear thereby implicit is unstated; it 
could be a fear on the part of the theologians concerning the very 
premise of Christ; more importantly—it could be a fear that there 
were many Christs—that the “son of man” was indeed the very 
son of man, who died a thousand and ten thousand times over in 


the endless struggle for man’s liberation. 
7 3 o 


I AM INCLINED toward the latter explanation; and it opens 
a wealth of speculation—speculation that may become fact as more 
and more of the tattered fragments of the scrolls are pieced to- 
gether and deciphered. And indeed, Christianity will not be lessen- 
ed, but enriched. | 

There has always been speculation on the dichotomy of Jesus 
of Bethlehem and Jesus of Nazareth—nor are the explanations of 
how the child ot Bethlehem became the Galilean wholly satisfac-. 
tory; but at what would have been the prime of life for the Teacher 
of Righteousness (of the Dead Sea scrolls) the great rebellion of 
the Galilean farmers ~ aoe the tyranny of the Temple occurred. 
This was put down with fire and sword, and 900 Jews were cruci- 
fied on the hills of Galilee. The Jewish peasant enduring the agony 
of the cross became the symbol of the oppressed masses, and the 
word Galilean became synonomous with martyr. In his number, 
the Galilean was the holy son of man, crucified for his dream of 


It was only a decade or so later that the mighty uprising of 
Spartacus and his slave followers took place in Italy, and when 
that was put down, crosses by the thousands lined the Appian Way. 
Many a Jew—and particularly, many a’ Galilean sold into slayery 
in the earlier revolt-fought in the army of Spartacus; and what 
happened in Rome was known soon after through all the Mediter- 
ranean world. Wherever men dreamed of freedom, the crosses 

: of the man crucified was absolutely identi- 

ith the holiest dreams and tions of all oppressed m 


THREE LETTERS ON WILLIAM FAULKNER 
NADYNE BREWER, AND WELLES FILM 


Editor, Feature Section: 


On the Concert by 
Nadyne Brewer 


In her review of the Nadyne 
Brewer concert at Town Hall in 
the Daily Worker of March 12, 
Augusta Strong said: 


“Veteran concert-goers feel that 
the critics were unusually and un- 
necessarily brutal in their com- 
ments on the young Negro singer— 
far more so than in reviews of the 
average appearance there.” 


Some of her songs, Miss Strong 
says, were of a “topical” nature. 
And she asks the question: “Did 
this irk them?” 


The answer, is, of course, ob- 
vious. Because Miss Brewer as a 
Negro assesses the reality of the 
life of the Negro people, and as 
well, renders the fine aesthetic 
basis of art. 


“One of her best assets,” Miss 
Strong writes, “was her ability to 
feel and transfer the mood of her 


with her ‘critics.’ 


| Miss Brewer was ‘of the nor. 
Yet the New York critics found 
nothing in it, when, as Miss Strong 
wrote, “in this city of eight million, 
‘long hair’ music is the recreation 
of the few’ and is hailed by these 
same ‘critics’.” By reason of her 
place in society and her role as 
the creator of new life of her peo- 
ple, Miss Brewer was in conflict 


JAMES-W. FORD. 

7 . . . 
Another Opinion 
On ‘The Stranger” 
Dear Mr. Platt: 

In general, I find = column 
interesting and never fail to read it. 
But your article in Sunday’s Work- 
er, March 18, describing, “The 
Stranger’ as “the most powerful 
Hollywood film that I have seen 
in a long time” contained some se- 
rious weaknesses which I would 
like to discuss. 

On the positive side, “The 


songs; particularly attractive were 
the Schubert group, one of them 
a difficult arrangement with piano 
and clarinet which few. singers 


could have carried out so success- 
fully.” 


So without any doubt, the judge- 
ment of the’ New York critics was 
influenced by Miss Brewer’s choice 
of subject and theme. It is not 
unreal to draw this conclusion. This 
was Miss Brewer's second appear- 
ence at Town Hall, some two years 
ago, and she had been hailed then 
as other artists of talent had been 
on their first appearance. So why, 
then, now did the critics brush her 
off with a few lines of “technical 
shortcomings?” 

As Miss Strong says, this young 
artist's “fine singing voice, sincere 
approach to music, and intelligent 
interpretations made her someone 
whom an_ intelligent audience 


warmly welcomed. 
© 6 . 


This writer recalls the concerts 
25 years ago of Roland Hayes in 
the Town Hall of Chicago, when 
he was in his prime. Mr. Hayes al- 
ways entered upon the stage with 
a soft rhythmic trot which was 
music and beauty in itself. It cap- 
tivated his audience because it re- 
vealed the essence ‘of dignity of 
his people. He stood statuesque- 
like at the podium until one could 
hear a pin drop, before starting) 
his singing. 

Miss Brewer had this same poise 
and dignity. I found myself sketch- 
ing on my program the contours 
of her gown; draping her in dig- 
nifying, flowing lines. 

She sang one song “Little Boy 
Where Are You” and one could 


| stereotyped Nazi, but instead a dia- 


almost hear the “Little Boy” echo: 
film and with. a few twists and 


“Here am I.” It was her mood and 
interpretation that brought char- 
acters to life on the stage. 

The words of some of her songs 
and the arrangement of music had 
been done by persons in the au- 


Stranger” was good in one respect. 
It showed a Nazi played by Orson 
Welles who was not the usual, 
mechanically unreal Hollywood, 


bolical beast in a smooth, culture- 
sweetened coat. Welles portrayed 
well the vile character of the fan- 
atic Nazi, who had become so de- 
humanized that he could make love 
to his wife in one breath, lie to her 
in another, and attempt to murder 
her in the next with no visible 
sign of torment at his own bestial- 
ity and degeneracy as a human 
being. 

But, I certainly felt, as I watched 
the movie, something far less than! 
your enthusiasm about most of 
the rest of it. On the contrary, I 
felt the overall effect of the movie 
in content and mood was negative. 
What really emerged was a Nazi 
mad-man full of hate who had to 
be killed “as an individual” not so 
much that the evil philosophy he 
represent had to be exposed and 
destroyed. The passions aroused 
by the film are centered around the 
crimes the audience sees him com- 
mit: the murder of a former ac- 
complice of the German High 
Command, a dog, and the attempt- 
ed murder of his wife. Thus, the 
movie actually takes the edge off 
the really mass murders and crimes 
he had committed as a high rank- 
ing Nazi official. In fact, the con- 
trary occurs—admiration is built up 
for the cleverness and manipula- 
tion of this murderer, which al- 
ways kept him a step ahead‘of the 
“naive liberals” around him, in- 
cluding the detective played by 
Edward G. Robinson. 


I had a strange feeling in the 
first few scenes of the film that 
it was to be an anti-Communist 


substitutes it could easily have 


what has been raised, and would 
appreciate the views of others on 
this. 
Very sincerely yours, 
R. C. 


Criticizes Column 
On Faulkner 


Editor, Feature \Section: 

This letter is occasioned by a 
coincidence which deserves com- 
ment. On the same day, March 15, 
Howard Fast had a tribute to 
William Faulkner (a tribute some- 
what tempered by criticism) and 
the N. Y. Times ran a brief ac- 
count of an interview which Faulk- 
ner gave to the magazine “Re- 
porter.” 

According to the Times, Faulk- 
ner said that this nation is headed 
for a civil war. And while he feels 
that the “South” is wrong (his 
South) in the struggle over integra- 
tion, that he would “fight for Mis- 
sissippi against the United States 
even if it meant going out into the 
streets and shooting Ne . Fur- 
ther, he wished “the liberals stop 
—they should let us sweat in our 
own fears for a little while” and} 
“give him (the white Southerners) 
time.” 

The: question for Daily Worker 
readers is, how can one of our 
writers and columnists class Faulk- 
ner as a humanist when he express 
such ‘barbarian sentiments? 
Further on the question of our 
appraisal of Faulkner as a writer} 
which certainly cannot be divorced 
from Faulkner the citizen, I think 
that Fast was much too sympa- 
thetic to Faulkner's ~shortcomings 
(by his own descriptions of Faulk- 
ner). 
For myself, I have read only 
several of Faulkner's short stories, 
those judged by the editor of vari- 
ous anthologies to be his best. On 
the basis of these stories, I felt no 
desire to read any more of him. He 
is a naturalist with the worst con- 
notation of the word. 

—A. M. 


Today's Best 


Bets on TV 


TV 
News (2) 6 p:m. 
Phil Silvers Show (2) 8 
Martha Raye (4) 8 
Harlem Spotlight (13) 8 
Danny Thomas (7) 9 
Hockey: Stanley Club Playoffs (11) 
9 


Red Skelton (2) 9:30 

Playwrights ‘56: Cyril Ritchard, 
Nina Foch in “The Undiscovered 
Country’ with Frederick O'Neal, 
J. Pat _O’Malley (4) 9:30 


been changed. This could hardly 
have been the case if the picture’ 
really had been so powertul, or, 
had a deep anti-Nazi content, in-! 


by lester rodney 


Chicago’s Little Bears — Up or Down? 
WHAT DO WE write about today with basketball about 


finished and baseball not yet up here in our sights? Where's that 


mail? Ah. 
We are in receipt of the “Chicago Cub News,” a cheerful four- 


page handout from the. Wrigley Field front. office which is head- 
lined “Cubs Impress at Arizona Camp; First Division in Sight, 
Says Hack.” The term “in sight” is a bit vague. One can look 
through a giant telescope and declare “Venus is in sight!” How- 
ever, the manager is quoted in the body of the story as bravely 
declaring. “There’s no doubt in my mind that we should finish in 
the first division.” 

The Chicago Cub News goes in large numbers to Chicagoans, 
as well as to baseball writers. Complete with schedule of home 
games, team roster and smiling pictures of the little bears in per- 
son, it is obviously designed to stimulate ticket sales for the com- 
ing season. This is a laudable objective which can hardly be 
harmed by spring optimism, which costs little. | 

Actually the team struggled forward a bit last year to sixth 
place, finishing 26 behind the Dodgers but only four and a half be- 
hind the fourth place Phils. Among the pictures of new Cubs 
strung along the top of page one are those of Monte Irvin, Russ 


Meyer, Don Hoak and Walt Moryn, any or all of whom may help 


the cause. 


Hoak, Meyer and Moryn, along with Frank Kellert, continue 


a former-Dodger tradition on the Cubs, where Fondy, Miksis and 
Minner of the varsity were also once Brooklyn chattels. 

It’s nice to see Moryn playing regularly and hitting the ball” 
(four home runs in his first nine games). For as readers of the 
Scoreboard may recall, big Walt, just turning 30 this season, was 
a bitterly classic example of the inequity. of player contract rela- 
tions Kep.t in the Dodger chain nine years, shuttled back and 
forth to the top minors, making good in his few Brooklyn oppor- 
tunities, feeling fully capable of playing big league ball, the big 
fellow from St. Paul was justifiedly bitter when he was sent 
back again last year to help a Brooklyn farm club when several 
American League teams were screaming for the chance to buy him. 

’ 


IN THIS WEEK'S Sporting News Moryn is quoted as telling 
the Cub reporter in Arizona his reaction at learning he had been 
included by Brooklyn in the package for Randy Jackson. “I laughed 
for joy,” he said, “I wanted to be traded so I could go to some 
team where I'd have a chance to play.” 

Big Walt added that he should have been in Chicago several 
seasons ago ‘earning a big league salary, since “the White Sox tried 
to get me in the spring of ’54 and tried repeatedly to get me dur- 
ing the last two seasons.” 

Asked at Mesa if he ever hit this well before in the spring, 
he said, “How the devil would I know? I never got a chance te 
play in the spring before.” 

Well, he’s got the chance now, no thanks to Commissioner 
Ford Frick, the magnates’ well paid effice boy. And the outfield 
is where the Cubs are going to have to improve if Hack’s first 
division dream comes true. 

This ball club has a ~— infield in Fondy, Baker, Banks and 
Hoak, quite possibly the defensive unit in the league. Cer- 
tainly the fastest. In Ernie Banks, the’ Cubs have an exceptional 
ballplayer, the kind you wrap your dreams around, a young man 
who many think will be down as the greatest modern shortstop 
before he is finished. 

Exaggerated? Hardly. In his second year of big league play 
he smashed 44 home runs, a number no shortstop ever i 
before, and broke all records for grand slams. Shortstep is so im- 
portant a position that ballclubs are often willing to go aleng with 
very light hSters in the spot if they can get the defensive skills. 
So when you get a superb fielder like Banks who also bats in 117 
runs and is still impreving, you have something exciting and ex- 
ceptional. “If he played in New Yerk, imagine the publicity hed 
get,” some Chicageans wrote me last year in notes not untinged 
with anti-New Yorkism ... and truth 
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